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(462). Many of the drawings are sweet and pleasant, but simply 
deficient in the main requisites of works of art and faltering in exe- 
cution. This does not apply to Mr. Hopkinson Smith's charcoals, 
which are admirable — the more so that their artist ranks as an 
amateur— and assert their power and equality even from the alti- 
tude to which most of them have been raised. They display on 
Mr. Smith's part a sincere feeling for Nature and a comprehension 
of variety in landscape, which in other parts of the exhibition is not 
seldom conspicuous by its absence. ' Bald-Mountain Rocks ' (476), 
• A Mountain Pasture ' (482), and ' Among the Leaves ' (483), are 
all distinct in character. The first mentioned of these is the most 
complete as a composition by reason of its simplicity ; the second 
named has a deficiency of colour, which suggests winter ; and the 
latter might be improved by a closer study of tree-form. It is easy. 



however, to discover flaws, and Mr. Smith's love for Art will prob- 
ably lead him onward. 

In alluding to specific examples, we would like to call attention 
to Mr. Swain Gilford's " First Impressions of Etching of Zinc Plate 
of Picture ' Lagoon of Venice ' " (47), which, to our mind, had bet- 
ter remain in that state, as it has a simplicity and force which 
elaboration would probably efface. Mr. Reinhart's little ' Why am 
I not beautiful ? ' (545), and Mr. Dielman's head, are two of the 
best specimens of this work, the first in its simple conciseness, the 
latter in its indication of texture. A more extended study of the 
exhibition might reveal other excellences, but, if we have indicated 
some points that may prove profitable, or act as stimulants to study, 
we have done all that we could hope to achieve at this time. 

John Moran. 
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EVEN the commonplace town of Croydon was attractive on 
the bright winter mornings of the Church Congress week, 
and in spite of the ugliness of the Congress Hall. The Eccle- 
siastical Exhibition, held in a skating rink, was scarcely a good 
representation of that branch of Art in England, although it 
contained many beautiful objects. Numerous examples of good 
brass work were shown. A copy, made for the Duke of Bedford, 
of the great eagle once at Newstead, now in Southwell Minster, 
attracted much attention. This ancient eagle, with its strange 
unfledged form and grotesque head, has been faithfully repro- 
duced ; but had the artist lived some centuries later, when 
designers were more skilled in representing animals, he would 
surely not have been satisfied without conveying a more dig- 
nified idea of the royal bird who was to bear the Book of Books 
upon his wings. There were several eagles in brass and oak 
exhibited. A brass one, designed for Chester, is a beautiful 
bird, though treated in a simple and early style ; the rest of the 
lectern is too florid and ornamental ; the figures also do not 
seem to suit the eagle in style. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery was represented by several vest- 
ments and altar-cloths ; but the sisterhoods did not exhibit, nor 
did a firm of decorators who might have sent good specimens, 
and from whom I heard they " did not care to have their things 
copied:" a curious objection, which might prove a hindrance, 
if often brought forward, to the improvement of Art by exhibition. 
The richest altar-cloth was one from Flanders, embroidered, I 
was told, by men. The ground is of crimson damask, the 
sprays and patterns are in dull rich green and gold thread. The 
English altar-cloths were rather ordinary, and not the best that 
our Art can show. There were numbers of embroidered bags, and 
several stoles ; also many specimens of very beautiful embroidery 
on fine linen, some in white, and some in geometrical patterns 
of red, worked in chainstitch with very fine thread. The church 
vestment stalls had hung up a sort of portrait gallery to illus- 
trate various styles : here were Laud, Cardinal Wolsey, and 
Bishop Wilberforce in all the dignity of his robes. 

On the opposite side of the building were some specimens of 
ancient embroidery. A set of narrow worn mats had been 
used for kneeling in the church at Catworth, Huntingdonshire. 
They were for sale, to help towards the restoration of the 
church, and it is thought that they may have been made from 
ancient vestments. A figure of a king or saint appears on 
pach, and on some is a shield with a coat of arms. The work 
is very delicate and fine, and though faded the colours are 
easily to be distinguished; they contrasted strongly with the 
gay tints of a piece of nun's embroidery close by, where the 
figures are as gaudy as dyes and gilded thread can make them. 

The school of church embroidery, Wimbledon, sent a curious 
hunting scene, said to have been worked by a daughter of 
Charles I. Glass painting was to be studied in varied styles ; 



Hardman's great window for S. Neot's, which gained a medal 
at Philadelphia, was hung in such a bad light the general 
eifect could not be seen. In a recess with a better light was a 
small east window designed by Mr. Seddon. In consequence 
of limited space it had to be hung in two pieces, and so near 
the ground that it was not easy to judge of the effect of the 
very rich and fine colouring when in its proper place in a 
chancel. It is a remarkable window, with intense but harmo- 
nious colouring, and none of the gaudy tinting so often seen 
in brightly- coloured modem glass. There is scarcely any 
painting on the glass, but the picture is formed of coloured 
pieces of glass only, as in a mosaic. The design in itself is 
beautiful : the upper part represents the Adoration, and the 
group of the Virgin and Child is treated in a rather unusual 
manner; the Infant is held aloft in his mother's arms, and his 
hands are outstretched as on the cross. The three lower lights 
represent our Lord bearing the cross, S. Anne and S. Mary. 
But the window is not likely to be generally admired ; the 
figures are small, and broken up into fragments by the profuse 
introduction of lead. Let us imitate as far as possible the quality 
of the blue and ruby glass made by the early glass painters, 
but why should we not make use of our superior means of 
producing pieces of a larger size ? Here, for instance, we have 
a robe of one shade cut up into little pieces and put together 
again with heavy leading; and in small faces the line round 
the hair is very disfiguring. But this window is true glass 
painting, and it answers its purpose in that it is transparent. 

Between the divisions of Mr. Seddon's window was hung one 
which might be called a thoroughly pretty window, and it is a 
good window also. The tone is very quiet, with pale yellow and 
white ground ; the design is after Albert Diirer. The lead 
work of this window is a contrast to that of its mediaeval neigh- 
bour ; the figures are of large size, but the crowned head of the 
Virgin, and the head and shoulders of the Child on her knee, 
are all in one piece of glass. It is a window that most people 
would look at with pleasure, and almost without criticism. 
Close by was a cartoon for a window, by Mayer, of Munich ; 
not a pleasing design, and containing a large space of checked 
pavement in very indifferent perspective. The Bohemian win- 
dows in the roof of a part of the building had a vulgar look 
and appeared to be what are called "transparencies." 

In one corner of the Exhibition was a stall that called itself 
" Art needlework," but had too evidently nothing to do with the 
School of Art embroidery : its favourite colour seemed to be 
orange, and its principal feature a dreadful owl upon a banner- 
screen in the worst style of fancy work. How it got into an 
ecclesiastical exhibition it is difficult to say. Some good speci- 
mens of mosaic were shown, and models of fonts ; also many 
objects connected with funerals. 

A Visitor. 



